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Or” of the problems in the world of Indian performing arts is that those who practise the 
arts do not speak of what they are doing, why they are doing it, and where what they 
are doing will take their own work and their art. When we wish to understand and locate 
their work in the context of our culture, our traditions, the socio-political environment in 
which we live, we must choose between the treatises of academics whose main concern, it 
would seem, is to talk to other academics, and newspaper reports and interviews which are 
centred more on the personality of the practitioner than on her or his art. 

As a result, we have never really debated the world ‘new’. What does this word mean to 
our theatre practitioners, in the context of our culture, where several ancient forms of 
performance are still practised, sometimes only as an empty ritual, or as a cultural habit, or 
as a desperate attempt at preserving something we once had and are fast losing, but practised 
all the same.. The presence amongst us of these forms puts us and our theatre art in a very 
different situation than the one Peter Brook describes, “Thank God our art doesn’t last”, he 
writes. “At least we are not adding more junk to the museums. Yesterday's performance is 
by now a failure. If we accept this, we can always start again from scratch.” (The Shifting 
Point, Methuen, p. 56). 

And yet, when Brook saw the first Kathakali performance of his life, he was bowled over 
by the perfection of every gesture, posture, and move of the performer. He was amazed that 
each part of the body spoke so economically to say something larger than life. This was no 
museum piece he was watching. He was certain he was watching a living form of theatre. 

The fact that we have forms like Kathakali and Kutiyattam that have survived for millennia 
is not to say that the idea of the new does not exist in our culture. For, while rigid codification 
keeps traditional music and theatre forms bound within their established frameworks, it is 
equally true that, unless practitioners of these arts infused their performances with a new 
spirit which belonged either in terms of technique or content to their present, their arts 
would not live for their audiences. To inject new meaning into old forms is one kind of new. 
But radical departures from old forms have also occurred in our culture. As it happens, 
however, whenever they have occurred, it has been as a result of encounters with other 
cultures. From the confluence of two cultures occurring in the course of history, have 
emerged artistic experiments that have flowered into abiding forms of expression, quite 
different from anything that either of the cultures could boast of. One such departure was 
the Khayal in music and the other was realism in theatre. 


* This paper was presented in the seminar ‘Theatre in the World Today: Individual and Collective Visions’, 
held in Delhi between 10 and 12 October 2003 under the auspices of Sangeet Natak Akademi. 
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Two instances of the flowering of new forms, however, occurred without the presence of 
the other. This was in the years after Independence. One instance was of Bharatanatyam 
and Odissi. Both were instantly named “ancient Indian classical” dance forms in a 
nationalistic reassertion of ‘Indian’ culture. However, these so-called ‘ancient’ forms were 
actually brand new reconstructions of local traditions of dance which had existed for 
centuries in a rougher, less sophisticated form, The reconstruction was so radical that a 
whole new class of practitioners emerged to perform these dance styles, replacing the 
traditional performers. These dance styles have grown into strong, enduring traditions in 
the last fifty years. 

The second instance was also the result of the assertion of Indianness. This happened 
in theatre in the 1960s and 70s when theatre practitioners rejected realism to search for the 
‘new’ within Indian traditions, creating a small but strong stream of experiment which 
continues to flow even today. 

The Khayal in Hindustani music is arguably the most vibrant performing-art form to 
have emerged out of the confluence of two musical cultures—the indigenous Dhrupad and 
the alien Persian and Turkish. The form that emerged took the complexity of melodic and 
rhythmic structures from the Dhrupad and set them free within a much larger retaining 
structure that gave the performer greater leeway to express his individual thoughts and 
feelings than the austere framework of Dhrupad had allowed. It took four centuries, from the 
fourteenth to the eighteenth, for it to mature and flower into a strong and abiding tradition. 

The second important confluence occurred in theatre, with the advent of the British. As 
their system of education established itself in the urban centres, literary forms like the essay 
and novel in literature and realism in painting and drama evolved. In drama, earlier forms 
such as the theatre of mythology and music, created in emulation of the dramatic 
entertainments presented in Mumbai, Calcutta, and Madras by visiting theatre troupes 
from England for the amusement of their compatriots in India, faded away to be replaced by 
attempts at realism. Ibsen (in English translation), and Shaw whose acquaintance university- 
educated youth made, were now the ideals. Just as the Khayal had brought musicians 
greater freedom to express themselves, so also did realism for young theatre people, who 
were looking for ways to express contemporary concerns. The protagonists of the old 
theatre had been gods, kings, noblemen and warriors. But in realistic drama the protagonists 
belonged to the same class as the writers, directors, and the audience. The first attempts at 
realism were made in the early 1930s. Swamped by cinema followed by the Second World 
War, theatre itself went into decline then. On its return in the mid-1940s, it had to woo 
audiences back. That is when the attempt at imitating Ibsenesque realism was given up in 
favour of what I call realistic melodrama. This peculiar hybrid treated contemporary themes 
with the exaggerated emotionalism of earlier forms of theatre, 

The political trajectories of the Khayal and realism are, however, wholly different. As the 
Khayal became popular, it eclipsed the Dhrupad without causing any cultural anxiety. For 
then, there was no such entity as India that is Bharat, marked by troublesome national 
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borders. The borders of the subcontinent were natural ones, formed by mountains and 
rivers. The word ‘des’ referred to your district. So when the nayika of a bandish sang in 
longing for a husband gone away to another ‘des’ (country), she was not referring to 
another nation, but in all probability to a neighbouring district. Hence the Khayal was 
accepted and practised as an indigenous form of music. 

Realistic drama, on the other hand, arrived at a time when India had become a political 
entity and nationalism had become a driving force. Post-Independence, realism was looked 
upon as a colonial import to be resisted and rejected in the name of national cultural pride. 
Rejection, of course, is no more than the reverse of acceptance. Both acceptance and 
rejection implied the presence of the other. To get away from the influence of this other, 
Indian theatre turned to traditional forms that it had earlier, again under the influence of 
British opinion, cast off as primitive. Out of the quest for a contemporary Indian form of 
theatre was bom some of the experimental drama of the 1960s and ’70s, with Kamad, Kambar, 
and Tendulkar producing fine modern myths in traditional modes. 

The word ‘new’ made its appearance then in such discourse as there was in the theatre 
world of those times. It was the operative word in Girish Karnad’s seminal essay ‘In Search 
of a New Theatre’, where he made the following statement on behalf of his colleagues in 
Bangalore-Mysore, though he must have assumed that it spoke for his colleagues elsewhere 
in the country too. “To my generation”, he wrote, “a hundred crowded years of urban 
theatre seemed to have left almost nothing to hang on to, to take off from. And where was 
one to begin again? Perhaps by looking at our audience again, by trying to understand 
what experience this audience expected to receive from theatre. This at Jeast partly meant 
looking again at traditional forms.” 

The pioneers of the ‘traditional new’ spawned a spate of experiments, many of them 
highly superficial, because they did not address the fundamental questions that Kamad 
and others had raised about how traditional forms were to be used in their work. “What 
were we, basically city-dwellers, to do with this stream?” he questioned. “What did the 
entire paraphernalia of theatrical devices, half-curtains, masks, improvisation, music and 
mime mean?” 

But more serious theatre practitioners were to emerge later to continue the search for the 
traditional new—writers and directors like Ratan Thiyam, Neelam Mansingh Chowdhury, 
and Veenapani Chawla. Even today, they continue to mine the rich veins of traditions they 
have chosen to draw upon in a deeper way. Each one of them has produced her or his own 
unique meld of modern concems expressed with the aid of acting techniques, narrative 
methods, and idioms borrowed from local traditional forms of theatre. 

Meanwhile, realistic theatre has been powerfully validated by its persistent and significant 
use in the best work coming out of Calcutta, Mumbai, and Pune. The most coherent argument 
for true realism has been repeatedly made by Mahesh Elkunchwar who finds himself as 
distanced from traditional forms as non-Indians like Peter Brook might be. Even the 
communities within which these forms grew and thrived have left them behind in their 
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aspirations towards urban-style culture. For him, personal relationships remain a perennially 
legitimate theme for theatre to engage with. Not only is this theme best served by realism, 
but, in Elkunchwar’s opinion, it is going to be a long time before Indian writers and directors 
empty the form of all its potential and hit the bottom. 

If we take Karnad’s own idea of “looking at our audience again”, and “trying to understand 
what experience this audience expected to receive from theatre” as a criterion, it must. be 
admitted that the form of theatre the audience has responded to most, in my part of the 
country, is realistic melodrama. Thus, one is witness to the strange phenomenon, typical of 
this nation’s scrambled relationship with the traditional and the modern, of this hybrid, that 
grew by itself, without the aid of theatre laboratory experiments, holding captive the very 
audience whose needs Karnad presumably thought he was inquiring into. Meanwhile, the 
new theatre that Kamad believed would fulfil their expectations has garnered to itself only 
an exclusive audience in urban India and abroad, for none of whom traditional theatre exists 
as a living art form. Using traditional forms to revitalize modem theatre and locate it firmly in 
our cultural soil has thus not created a language that has returned to that soil to nurture a 
new tradition, but has created a tradition for urban practitioners to experiment with. 

While this was happening in India, in Europe, the quest for the ‘new’ drove the big gurus 
to the theatre and dance forms of Kerala, Orissa, Bali, China, Japan. The resultant works 
created during the two decades of passionate experiment from the 1960s to the ’70s have 
now passed into the shadows. As Richard Schechner has pointed out (The Decline and 
Fall of the Avant-Garde, PAJ Publications, New York, 1982), the very nature of the work 
created during that time was self-defeating, because it failed to develop any sense of 
continuing tradition. What the avant-garde created were primarily performance scores rather 
than dramatic texts. These could only be enacted by the groups that created them, They 
failed to develop an objective body of technique that would enable them to hand down 
performance knowledge to the next generation. 

However, what the experimenters of those times did create for succeeding generations 
was a large smorgasbord of theatrical choices. Amongst them were forms devised to challenge 
the established relationship between the actor and the audience. Audiences have sat in the 
centre while theatre happened around them. They have sat around an arena, circus style, 
while theatre happened in the centre. Audiences have been moved around from place to 
place, following the unfolding of successive scenes in the style of the Ramlila at Ramnagar. 
Audiences have been allowed to come together iriformally on street corners and in parks. 
Actors have invaded auditoria. Audiences have found the lights turned on them when 
actors watched them from the stage. 

The dramatic text has been seen as an impediment to true theatre. Body language has 
been valorized over verbal language. ‘True’ theatre cannot found itself on literary sources. 
Audience expectations have been trashed again and again, simply for the sake of doing so, 
not with the view of providing them with something more valuable in the place of what was 
taken away. Brecht did that. In the void created by the expected not happening, he inserted 
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a statement that made the spectator shift a little in his seat and think about what he was 
seeing or feeling. “Of all the experiments with theatrical structure over the past century,” 
says Schechner about Brecht’s verfremdung (Performative Circumstances from the Avant- 
Garde to the Ramlila, p. 155, Seagull), “this one is the most likely to stick. It resonates back 
to medieval theatre, and to many folk theatres existing now.” 

In the context of all the new aesthetics and idioms that have been experimented with, 
some of which have been briefly discussed in the foregoing argument, we must ask ourselves 
the question, is it necessary, is it possible, and is it always valuable to obsess about 
experimentation? If we look at today’s socio-economic-political environment, we recognize 
once again the presence of the ‘other’. I have argued that, earlier in our history of performing 
arts, such a presence has contributed creatively towards innovation of new forms which 
have taken root and burgeoned in this soil. But in the present times, this ‘other’ is so 
amorphous, faceless, and a!l-pervading, that while it has struck blows in the gut of every 
aspect of our lives, we are unable to see the presence clearly enough for us to take stock 
and respond creatively. Whole structures of society as we have known them have collapsed. 
Information technology alone has changed human and social relationships over the last 
five years. It is true that art creates order out of disorder, but only when the nature of the 
disorder is comprehended. Uncomprehended disorder leads to a deep-seated fear of loss of 
cultural identity. Perhaps in the manner of self-fulfilling prophesies, such a fear itself causes 
us to lose what we most fear to lose. 

Makarand Sathe, one of the more significant Marathi playwrights to emerge in the mid- 
1980s, found a new idiom to speak of what computers alone were doing to our lives. But 
both the plays he wrote to grapple with the problem had to face an audience that was 
neither aware nor concerned about its ramifications. Defeated by lack of audiences, funds, 
and actors, he decided to move on to fiction. In his novel Achyut Athavale ani Athvan 
(Achyut Athavale and Memory), he has evolved a truly new form and language to answer 
the challenge of the age, giving to Marathi literature an important milestone. Perhaps, then, 
it is not theatre, but the more expansive form of the novel that has the potential to respond. 
innovatively to the unique circumstances under which we live. 

However, not all theatre people have it in them to move to a completely new form of 
expression to grapple with the challenges of our times. What they are doing instead is 
holding out. One of the ways they have found to do this is story-telling. Story-telling is 
arguably the oldest, most primitive form of theatre in all cultures. Its strength today is that 
it combats two of theatre’s most crippling problems—paucity of funds (story-telling does 
not call for elaborate sets or props), and loss of acting talent to television. Actors who must 
do television for the body but need theatre for the soul have enough time between shots to 
learn a story by heart and work out its basic presentational style. 

Much of theatre today, including story-telling, is, as I have suggested, a holding operation. 
If we were to dissociate ourselves for a moment from what is, and speculate on what should 
be, one of the conclusions we might arrive at is that what the community desperately needs 
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today is spiritual succour. If theatre could rediscover a form to fulfil this need, such a form 
would have the strength to endure as the Khayal has done. Godmen and godwomen are 
springing up all around us precisely because they know they can, with their performances 
in various styles and idioms, address this void in people’s lives. Several contemporary 
theatre thinkers, including Schechner and Rose-Evans, look towards a time when theatre, 
combining ritual and entertainment, will take over from priests and politicians. At this point 
in time, such a prediction might be regarded as wishful thinking. But then again, you never 
know. The future is more opaque today than it has ever been before in human history. 
Beyond that opacity might lie a living theatre that will feed the human spirit, or perhaps its 
very opposite—a theatre that is dying if not already dead. 


